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Abstract 

This study focused upon the instructional approaches to decoding 
and comprehension in the first grade basal reading programs 
published by Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich (1983); Houghton Mifflin 
(lb.79); Ginn (1976) (analytical phonics, meaning-emphasis 
programs), and S.R.A. Reading Mastery (1983) (a synthetic 
phoiiits, code-emphasis program). In addition, analyses were 
completed on the comprehensibility of matched and selected 
stories froui e^ch of the four programs were analyzed. Results 
reveal that with the exception of consonant sound instruction and 
text-tied comprehension interactions , the programs vary 
considerably. Results of the analysis of comprehensibility show 
similar differences between programs. 
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Are First Grade Basal Reading Programs Really All That Much Alike? 
An Analysis of the Labyrinth of Instructional Approaches to 
Decoding, Comprehension, and Story Text Comprehensibility 

in Four Programs 

Chall, in her benchmark publication, Learning to read: The 
great debate (1967), spent 20% of her report describing the 
differences between the Scott Foresman (1956) and Ginn (iy61) 
basal reading programs, pre-primer through 3-2 levels. This was 
the first systematic review of beginning basal reader programs 
that appears in the literature. Chall focused on story content; 
instruction, and practice on new words; background preparation 
for story reading; teacher guidance; teacher questions on 
pictures, print, previous stories, or background knowledge; 
literal and interpretive issues; and processes ranging from 
structural analysis to picture clues for figuring out words in 
connected text. 

At the conclusion of her careful work, Chall (1967) was 
quick to point out that, "these programs have become too easy a 
target for fault finding" (p. 258). She defends the important 
place that basal readers hold for administrators, teachers, and 
children who are beginning to read, but goes on to ask a range of 
questions about basals. Some of Chall 's questions were: why are 
so few words taught, and why is there so much teacher talk and so 
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little student reading? We t that these are important 

inter^related questions to r^i:sv\... \most two decades have 
passed since 1967 and while thera ncreasing consensus that 

basal reading programs determine cla. room instruction, there has 
been little systematic research on the contents of these books. 

Beck and McCaslin (1978) published a monograph, "An Ant^lysis 
of Dimensions that Affect the Development of Code-Breaking 
Ability in Eight Beginning Reading Programs." The purpose of 
their study was to examine eight lower elementary grade reading 
programs to determine: (a) general program characteristics such 
as how reading was defined and the flow of instruction in the 
lessons; (b) letter/sound correspondences, such as how many 
letters and sounds are taught; and (c) how the teacher is to 
teach the program. 

Beck and McCaslin performed this analysis in part because of 
the unresolved debate between code-emphasis and meaning-emphasis 
reading programs and to answer their questions about how 
beginning reading skills are presented in published programs. 
They were particularly concerned about reading programs used with 
compensatory education students, those students who frequently 
have trouble learning to read. 

The programs Included in the study were published by Ginn, 
Reading 720; Houghton Mifflin; Scott, Foresman, and Company's 
Open Highways; Macmillan's Bank Street Readers; Merrill's 
Linguistic Reading Program; Harcourt Brace Jovanovich's Palo Alto 
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Reading Program; McGraw Hill's Sullivan Readers; and Science 
Research Associate's Distar Reading I and II. These eight 
programs include four meaning emphasis programs with phonics 
components (Ginn, Houghton Mifflin, Bank Street, and Open 
Highways), and four code-^emphasis programs (Distar, Sullivan, 
Palo Alto, and Merrill), 

The meaning-emphasis programs have phonics components; they 
present phonics exercises in which students identify consonants 
or vowels and then read the whole word* Beck and McCaslin 
contend that, in these programs, students are not taught to apply 
phonics skills in identifying new words • These programs appear 
to include phonics practice while maintaining their primary focus 
on the compound process of word recognition and comprehension. 
The code^-emphasis programs, on the other hand, present reading as 
a more linear process, a process that begins by teaching sounds 
in isolation, progresses to word identification, and then to an 
equal emphasis on word recognition and meaning by the end of 
first grade. All eight of these programs state that their goals 
are to teach decoding and comprehension, though they go about 
achieving these goals in very different wayso 

A year later. Beck, McKeown, McCaslin, and Burkes (1979) 
analyzed several aspects of reading comprehension instruction in 
two commercial reading programs to apply theory, research, 
logical argument, and their own teaching experiences and 
intuitions to examine Instructional materials. Their analyses of 
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basals designed for the early primary grades focused upon what 
they defined as (a) textual problems, (b) picture 

characteristics, (c) previous knowledge assumed by the text, (d) 
vocabulary knowledge and application, (e) directions for setting 
the purpose ^or reading, (f ) how the read:^.-g lessons were 
divided, and (g) questions that followed story-reading. Their 
conclusions, after analyzing the Houghton Mifflin Reading Series 
(Durr, LePere, & Alsin, 1979) and the Glnn Reading 720 Program 
(Clymer, Wong, & Benedict, 1976) were: (a) basal reader 
vocabularies will be difficult for compensatory education 
students, (b) pictures used to illustrate the texts should be 
more carefully designed to depict meaningful events, (c) too much 
background knowledge was assumed in the stories, and (d) the 
programs depended too much on context as the primary means to 
develop vocabulary. Beck and her colleagues also raised concerns 
about the way basal stories are divided into parts, the 
questioning techniques presented in the teachers' guidea , and the 
need for students to develop an overall sense of the story's 
theme before focusing on direct questions 

A later study presented similar conclusions about basal 
reader comprehension. Durkin (1981) studied teachers* manuals 
for five basal reading programs, kindergarten through sixth 
grade. She found that the number of instructional, review, 
application, practice, preparation, and assessment procedures 
differed greatly from one series vo another. Durkin 
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characterized hasals as providing scanty direct, explicit 
cojiprehensioLi instruction with a tendency to offer numerous 
application and practice exercises • Durkin's data are coded so 
that one cannot compare her findings for Ginn (1979) and Houghton 
Mifflin (1979) with the earlier editions (Ginn, 1976, and 
Houghton Mifflin, 1976) analyzed by Beck, et al. The other 
programs that Durkin studied (Ally^i & Bacon, 1978; Harcourt , 
Brace, Jovanovich, 1979; and Scott Foresman, 1978) either had not 
been analyzed previously (Allyn & Bacon, 1978), or had been 
reviewed in earlier copyright editions (Harcourt, Brace, 
Jovanovich, 1979; Scott Foresman, 1978). 

Recent basal reader analyses have focused on even more fine 
grained characteristics of programs such as the frequency of 
letter-sound practice, and the directness of the teacher 
instructions (Meyer, 1982, for example) or on just one aspect of 
comprehension, Winograd and Brennan (1983) explored materials 
for grades 1, 3, 5, and 8 from Houghton Mifflin (1981) and 
Economy (1980) to find out how "main idea" and "topic" were 
defined. They also searched for differences in instructional 
procedures and found that Economy distinguished between topic and 
main idea and began teaching topic in first grade. Houghton 
Mifflin, on the other hand, did not differentiate between main 
idea and topic until third grade and then taught main idea first. 
Winograd and Brennan also report that both programs used reading 
listening exercises to teach main idea through grade eight. 
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They also found differences in the way the response mode was 
presented to students in main idea exercises, and in t.he type of 
text used in eighth grade, as well as whether or not a main idea 
was explicitly stated Jn the passage- 
Hare and Milligan (1984) analyzed four basal reading 
programs (Allyn & Bacon, 1978; Scott, Foresman, 1978; Holt, 
Rinehart, & Winston, 1977; and Scott, Foresman, 1983) for grades 
1-6. They differentiated between explanations and directives and 
then counted seven types of explanations and four kinds of 
directives in the two programs. Like Durkin, Hare and Milligan 
reported their results in such a way that a reader cannot 
Identify any series or compare these findings to previous 
research. Their primary findings were that explanations evaded 
difficult issues, and the result was that the similarity was 
greater than dissimilarity in the four programs. 
Why Analyze Beginning Reading Programs ? 

Regardless of research support for phonics instruction and 
pleas for integrating phonics instruction with word reading 
(Anderson, Hiebert, Scott, & Wilkinson, 1985), controversy 
continues in the field of reading over whether code-emphasis is 
better than meaning approaches for teaching beginning reading; 
these comparisons 'typically label a program as either code or 
meaning emphasis wiL.nout careful attention to a variety of 
characteristics of the materials or context in which they are 
used. Only two studies to date have attempted to predict student 
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reading performance while carefully taking some properties of 
basal reading programs into account (Barr, Dreeben, & Wiratchai, 
1983; Lesgold & Resnick, 1982). It is our contention that a 
careful examination o^ basal readers is only one piece of the 
complicated puzzle that will determine the long-term differences 
in developing reading comprehension ability for large numbers of 
s tudents • 

Numerous research reports have focused on the differences 
between meaning-emphasis axid code-emphasis approaches to 
beginning reading. In the Handbook of Reading Research (P. D. 
Pearson, R. Barr, M. Kamil , & P. Mosenthal, Eds., 1984), Barr 
summarized what we have learned from two decades of research on 
beginning reading. First, the instructional method is apparent 
in learners' performance. This is particularly true when 
children are first being taught to read. Second, one approach 
has not been shown to consistently produce superior student 
performance. Third, differences in student performance within 
classes taught with common materials suggests that variables in 
addition to instructional method contribute to producing 
variations in student achievement. 

Barr further suggests that global comparisons of meaning- 
emphasis versus code-emphasis programs are "unproductive" because 
of those researchers' failure to examine other aspects of 
instruction. In addition, we have, at best, cloudy knowledge of 
how basal programs differ because research articles often report 
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categories without clear definitions and also because 
investigators have developed somewhat arbitrary definitions that 
vary from one study to the next. 

This analysis yields findings from a systematic examination 
of four first grade basal reading programs selected because they 
represent a range of instructional approaches along the continuum 
of meaning-emphasis (Houghton-Wif f lin, 1979) to code-emphasis 
(S.R.A., 1983) programs. All the categories compared bear 
generic labels because careful examination of these materials 
reveals they don't match commonly accepted definitions in the 
field of reading, nor do they actually jdo instructionally with 
various word-types what they say . The inconsistent word group 
treatment both within and between first: grade basal programs 
encouraged us to develop simple categories with clear 
definitions. Half a dozen persons used these definitions with 
interrater reliability above .85 to compare these four programs. 
Res earch Definitions 

For example, Durkin (1983) defined the goal of sight word 
methodology as, "children will be able to identify words on sight 
without first having to go through conscious, letter-by-letter 
analysis" (p. 100). She went on to say that, "Whoever responds 
to the query, *Whau does that word say?' is employing whole word 
methodology" (p. 100). Durkin emphasized that single exposures 
to words seldom result in permanent retention. Therefore, she 
carefully delineated when to use whole word methodology, words 
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that are appropriate for whole word instruction, and the 
important role that practice plays in promoting automaticity in 
children's abilities to identify words accurately. 

To summarize, using Durkin's widely accepted definitions and 
procedures, one wouJ-d expect to be able to examine beginning 
basal reading programs, either meaning-emphasis or code-emphasis, 
and readily identify sight words because of their rare qualities, 
and the type of instructional treatment they received. Such is 
simply not the case in the four programs we examined. Here, in 
fact, is what we found. 
Basal Definitions 

The following portion of this analysis was conducted to 
answer two questions. First, how do the three analytic phonics 
programs classify their reading vocabularies? Second, how is 
instruction tailored to different word-types? Prior to this 
analysis, our expectation was that words would be classified as 
either 'rule-based to conform to regular letter sound 
relationships' (decodable) or as sight words. In the case of the 
former, we expected instruction to develop a bank of decoding 
skills that students could later use independently to decode new 
words. Alternatively, we expected to find sight words presented 
in rich contexts. 'We also expected instructions for teachers to 
identify words for students and then provide substantial 
practice. 
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Below are excerpts from each series which exemplify the 
series' method of word classifications. Examples of introduction 
ar?d instruction for words follow. Thes^e excerpts are typical of 
instruction on whole words in each program. 

Houghton-Mifflin . Houghton-Mifflin, 1979, defines new 
vocabulary words as follows: "Basal vords are words that appear 
often in many kinds of printed matter and they are reinforced in 
this series through frequent repetition so students will learn to 
recognize them instantly, Non- basal words are important to 
certain reading selections in this series, but they do not occur 
frequently enough in other printed matter to warrant extensive 
repetition" (Houghton-Mifflin, 1979, Footprints , Level D, page 
125). 

In this example from Teaching Unit 7 of Houghton-Mifflin's 
Footprints ^ six new words appear. 'Wait,' 'after' and 'animals' 
are basal words, and 'tickets,' 'Dad,' and 'stopping' are non- 
basal words. In Figures 1 and 2, excerpts from the decoding 
skills portions of the lesson pertaining to vocabulary words 
appear. The phonograms /ell/ and /sc/ and the two sounds of 'c' 
are presented, though none of them is represented in the 
vocabulary list. In another activity related to decoding skills, 
the 'ing' ending is presented in conjunction with the unit 
vocabulary word 'stopping.' Recognition of four of the six words 
is practiced in the section entitled 'Discriminating Among 
Words • • 
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Insert Figures 1 and 2 about here^ 



In Figures 3 and 4 are comprehension-related exercises for 
Teaching Unit 7 of Houghton Mifflin, Footprints . All vocabulary 
words appear in a sentence construction exercise, but none of the 
words is used in the 'Using letter/sound association and context' 
activity. An examination of the frequency with which the three 
basal and three non— basal words are practiced in this lesson 
reveals substantial contradiction between the actual lesson 
presentation and Houghton-Mifflin's stated goals for instruction 
of basal and non— basal words* 



Insert Figures 3 and 4 about here. 



Ginn. Vocabulary words in Ginn 720 (1976) are classified as 
follows: "Basic Words contain phonemic and/or structural 
elements not previously taught in the program, are new to the 
program and appear at least three times within the selection or 
level .... Decodable Words are new to the program and contain 
all previously taught phonemic and/or structural elements." 
(Ginn 720, 1976, Helicopters and Gingerbread , Level 4, p T14) 

In the example from Ginn 720, Level 4, Helicopters and 
Gingerbread , the words 'animals,' 'needs,' 'she,' 'helicopters' 
and 'airport' appear with instruction as basic words. The 
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decodable words, 'big,' 'men' and 'in' all contain sound/ pyTr>bol 
relationships which the students have encountered in previous 
lessons. Instruction/practice of these words does not occur 
anywhere in the lesson. 

Basic words appear first for the students in context (see 
Figure 5). This presentation is followed by practice of word 
recognition and identification in isolation. Words are then 
reviewed in context • 



Insert Figure 5 about here. 



The phonics instruction provided in this lesson is presented 
in Figure 6. The lesson presents the / ly/ and /ee/ sounds. 
Although the long 'e' sound is present in two of the vocabulary 
words (needs and she), these words ar i referred to neither in the 
lesson nor in the practice exercises that follow. 



Insert Figure 6 about here. 



Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich . Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 
Level 3, Magic Aft ernoon , 1983, classifies vocabulary words witli 
reference to skills taught previously in the program, "A word 
printed in color (in the vocabulary list at end of book) contain, 
a sound/symbol relationship previously presented in a Word 
Service/Decoding lesson. All other words are printed in black 
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type" (Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1983, Magic Afternoon , Level 
3, p T306) . 

In this lesson, the vocabulary words 'she,' 'with' and 
•then' are wox'ds which contain previously taught sound/symbol 
relationships. The ether new words , 'splash,' 'swam' and 'from' 
do not. There is a discrepancy between the end of book 
classification and the lesson classification of these words. In 
the lesson, only 'she' is identified in bold print as being 
skills related. 

Figure 7 presents the comprehension/context skills related 
segments of instruction. All six of the new words are presented 
in context in workbook exercises , but there is no recognition or 
identification of the words in isolation. 



Insert Figure 7 about here • 



The phonics/decoding example in Figure 8 presents the 
introduction of the /sh/ sound. No reference is made in this 
lesson to the vocabulary words 'she' or 'splash' though both 
contain the target sound. 



Insert Figure 8 about here. 
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How This Research Differs from P revious Work 
InstiructioTial Flow 

This research differs from that reported previously because 
we present our findings in book or lesson increments instead of 
simply summarizing categorical data to illustrate differences 
between programs. By presenting the data this way we can compare 
the differences in the instructional flow for a school year in 
all categories and series. We believe that the introduction and 
flow of beginning reading instruction may be as important to 
examine as the actual "end of year" total differences between 
programs. Common sense and informed opinion suggest that if 
students are going to apply analytic phonics methods, for 
example, they may need to know more than beginning consonants. 

y that one would expect a logical progression for comprehension 
interactions from single words to sentences and then to 
par/igraphs . 

Wi thin and Between Program Comparisons of Decoding and 
Comprehension 

This study differs from the work previously reported in a 
second way. It examines decoding and comprehension activities in 
the same four basal reading programs. 
Compr ehensibility 

Third, we have gone beyond previous research to match and 
analyze stories from each series with respect to their 
'•comprehensibility. " This part of the study was guided by work 
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by Beck, McKeown, Omanson, and Pople (1984). Researchers who 
detnonstrated that students* comprehension increased after the 
basal text was made more comprehensible. 

The remainder of this paper is divided into three sections 
reporting the method and results for each of the three categories 
analyzed: decoding, comprehension, and comprehensibility in the 
four first grade basal programs. A discussion follows each part. 
Then, the final section integrates findings from the analyses and 
discussions in concluding remarks. 

Decoding Instruction and Practice 
Me ani ng~Emp ha sis Programs 

The meaning-emphasis programs clearly depend upon analytic 
phonics to teach decoding. These programs are Houghton Mifflin; 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich; and Gi nn ♦ £ight variables were 
counted in every page of the teachers' editions of these three 
programs. Guides for all books covered in first grade were 
included. These results appear in Table 1. Definitions for each 
category for the meaning-emphasis programs are as follows: 

Consonant Sounds ~ Any single consonant sound students 
identified in whole words. 

Vowel Sounds - Any single vowel sound identified in whole 
words • 

Sound Blends — Combined consonant sounds such as "tr,*" or 
"bl" identified in whole words. 
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Letter Naming - Activities In which students Identified 
Individual letters by name. 

Rules — Phrases or routines such as, "When two vowels go 
walking, the first one does the talking," intended to teach 
information for students to use to decode words* 

Rhyming - Oral or written activities in which the teauher 
identifies an ending or series of rhjrming words and calls 
students' attention to the pattern. 

Vocabulary Wo rds — The number of words presented in 
isolation in each program. This is a measure of practice on 
Individual words, not a count of the number of unique words 
introduced in each program, typically tied to story reading. 

Words in Text - The total number of words appearing in the 
students' texts, including stories, poems, and plays. 



Insert Table 1 about here. 



The analytic phonics programs have almost exactly the same 
number of consonant sounds, but there is much less consistency 
between programs for vowel sounds, blends, letter nau-irg, rules, 
and rhyming. There is a particularly great difference in when 
the programs introduce vowels. Similar inconsistencies are 
readily apparent for the number and progression of vocabulary 
words and the number of words in the text. 
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Insert Table 2 about here. 



The Co de— Emph as i s Program 

Distar Reading Mastery, a synthetic phonics, code-emphasis 
program, is clearly different (see Table 2). Of particular 
interest with this program in comparison to the analytic phonics 
programs is the high number of vowel sounds and the flow of vowel 
sounds presented in isolation. Ther.e is also a large amount of 
blending that results in a reading vocabulary which averages from 
one and a half to three times the number of words read in 
isolation in the analytic programs. But, Distar 's number of 
words in text (stories) is only about half to a .third of those in 
the other thx^ee programs; this means that students receive much, 
more practice on isolated words then on connected text. 
The Flow of Instruction 

Consonant sound practice . Of interest also is the way each 
program covers similar content. For example, Houghton Mifflin, 
Har court. Brace, Jovanovich, and Ginn all have consonant sound 
practice irregularly spaced in their first grade books. Houghton 
Mifflin concentrates consonant sound practice in its first and 
fourth books while Har court. Brace, Jovanovich and Ginn have 
about 70% of their practice in their first three books. On the 
other hand, Distar spaces consonant practice fairly evenly 
throughout its 160 lessons. 
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Vowels > blends , letter names , rules ^ and rhyming . Even more 
variation appears In the way the four programs handle vowels, 
sound blends, Ifitter naming, rules, and rhyming. The number of 
vocabulary words practiced is also irregular as exemplified by 
the differences between Houghton Mifflin's "Rockets" and 
"Surprises." "Rockets," the first book, has far more vocabulary 
words than the other three books. All programs except Ginn show 
a gradual increase in the number of words students read in text, 
but Ginn has an irregular pattern for the first three books. 



Insert Table 3 about here. 



Decoding summary . Table 3 provides summary information in 
seven categories for each of the four programs. This summary 
table highlights several differences between the three analytic 
phonics programs. Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovlch provides the most 
practice on sounds, whereas Houghton Mifflin contains the 
greatest practice on letter names. Ginn has more than three 
times the number of rules than the other programs, and Harcourt, 
Brace, Jovanovlch by far the greatest amount of rhyming practice. 

Despite the differences in phonics practice emphasis, the 
three analytic programs apply phonics to close to the same 
percentage of vocabulary words, about 10%. Distar Reading 
Mastery, in contrast, applies its synthetic phonics to over S3% 
of its vocabulary words. The final two columns show Harcourt, 
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Brace, Jovanovich practices the least reading vocabulary while 
Distar Reading Mastery practices the most words in isolation. 
The number of vocabulary words practiced bears little 
relationship to the number of words in the stories, however. For 
example, Distar has the lowest number of words in stories and the 
highest number of words practiced in isolation. Harcourt , Brace, 
Jovanovich, on the other hand, has the second highest number of 
words in the students' texts and the lowest number of words 
practiced in isolation. 

Despite continuing controversy over how to teach decoding, 
and the clear differences between an analytic and a synthetic 
phonics approach, there is consistent agreement that 
comprehension is the essential goal of reading instruction. The 
next portion of this paper describes the programs' various 
teacher-'directed comprehension interactions . 

Comprehension Interactions 

We used the Pearson and Johnson (1978) taxonomy to classify 
comprehension questions. Text explicit questions were answered 
"right there" in the text; text implicit questions could be 
answered if the reader "searched to find" the answer. Background 
knowledge questions were Pearson and Johnson's "scriptal" 
category — questions readers had to answer with information in 
their heads because the answer was not in the text. 

We broke the categories down to allow a comparison of 
questions at three text levels: word, sentence, and picture. 
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Our rationale for making these distinctions is that in beginning 
reading it makes sense for the level of comprehension to parallel 
the text. Therefore, for first grade texts, we anticipated that 
picture, word and sentence interactions would dominate 
comprehension activities o Then, as the amount of text students 
read increased, we expected that changes in interactions would 
follow suit^ First grade basal readers are often quite dependent 
upon pictures to carry much of the story line. For this reason, 
we included explicit and implicit categories for picture 
questions, as they are essential parts of the text. 

We also counted interactions that required students to 
summarize information presented in the text as well as 
interactions that htad students predict what would happen next. 
Some basals also had a number of opinion questions, presumably 
included to have students integrate background knowledge and the 
text • 

We counted each comprehension interaction in the Teachers' 
guides for all levels of all programs. These results appear in 
Table 4. 



Insert Table 4 about here. 



Question Types 

Text-explicit questions . The analysis of comprehension 
Interactions yielded irregularities between programs somewhat 
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greater than those found for decoding interactions, except for 
one area* The number of text explicit word interactions were 
fairly consistent for three of the four programs, with Harcourt, 
Brace, Jovanovich having the largest number of word level ttiXt 
explicit interactions. Houghton Mifflin and Distar, however, had 
no word level questions after about midway through the first 
grade materials • If comprehension interactions were designed to 
follow the development of the text, one might anticipate a 
pattern like the one that appears in Houghton Mifflin and Distar 
for word level, text explicit interactions. In both of those 
programs, word level questions begin as soon as students read 
word level text. Likewise, one would anticipate that the number 
of sentence level questions would increase from book to b ok, 
thereby following naturally the increases in the amount of text 
students read* These expectations were borne out in only 
Har court. Brace, Jovanovich and Distar. 

Background questions * One might speculate further that the 
need for background knowledge interactions would grow from the 
beginning to the end of the first grade materials because as the 
reading vocabulary grows students are capable of reading 
increasingly complex content. This pattern does in fact 
materialize in all of the programs. It is particularly obvious 
in the Distar program. 

Prediction and opinion questions . Only three of the four 
programs include prediction questions, but all have opinion 
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questions. Opinion questions maintain a fairly even frequency 
throughout the Houghton Mifflin books, whereas they increase 
regularly in the other three programs. Similar Irregular 
patterns appear both within and between programs for word, 
sentence, and picture-level text implicit questions, and even for 
summary questions . 

Summary of questions . Table 5 summarizes the total number 
of comprehension interactions in each of the ten categories and 
then presents the percentage of interactions coded that are text- 
tied. All comprehension interactions that appear in the 
teachers' guides except those for background knowledge and 
opinion were counted as text-tied. Harcourt , Brace, Jovanovich 
and Distar have the lowest percentage of text-tied questions, 
while Ginn. and Houghton Mifflin have the most. 



Insert Table 3 about here. 



"Comprehensibility" of Basal Reading Text 
The third question we asked of these basal programs was how 
comprehensible is the text students read? We began this work 
knowing that this is a basically uncharted course. However , 
recent work by Beck, McKeown, Omanson, and Pople (1984) 
demonstrated that the fewer incoherences a text has, the better 
students comprehend. Furthermore, Beck and her colleagues 
provided clear definitions and guidelines for the text 
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characteristics they manipulated to make stories more 
comprehensible. So, we too, chose to focus on problematical 
references, such as those references that were ambiguous, 
distant, or indirect; lack of requisite background knowledge; 
unclear relationships between events; and the inclusion of 
irrelevant events or ideas. 
Coding Matched Stories 

The first step in our anlaysis was to match three types of 
stories across the four publiolxcrs from the last book of the 
first grade progr^ .ms , because we believed there might be 
^differences in comprehensibility related to story— type „ We 
selected one "personification story," a story in which an animal 
was the talking, main character; one story with a "dilemma" for 
the main character to reconcile; and third, a story that was 
representative of expository text. We tried to select stories 
that were roughly the same length. 

Since there is no expository selection in the final book of 
Houghton Mifflin, "Honeycomb," we selected a story from the third 
book, "Footprints." There are no expository selections in Distar 
Reading Mastery. 

Three persons established high inter-rater reliability of 
approximately .85 by working first together and then individually 
to code incoherences in the eleven selections. These findings 
appear in Table 6. The first part of the table shovjs the results 
of the analysis of the matched stories. The average number of 
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words per incoherence illustrates the differences between stories 
as if incoherences were spaced evenly in each story. These 
calculations are meant to give only a rough measure of the 
frequency with which students encounter incoherences in each 
story. The Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich story, "Animal Art Show" 
would have the fewest words between incoherences, while the 
Distar Reading Mastery story, "The Fat Eagle," would have the 
largest number of words between incoherences. 



Insert Table 6 about here. 



Frequency of incoherences ^ The pattern for the four 
publishers is similar for the dilemma stories except that the 
Ginn story, "Freckles," has the lowest number of words, on the 
average (just over eleven words), between incoherences. The 
pattern between publishers is then somewhat reversed for 
expository passages* No publisher has more than 47 words between 
incoherences, and two of the three selections average under 11. 

In addition to calculating the number of words per story and 
then computing the average number of words between incoherences, 
we also counted the number of propositions in each story. We 
used the Omanson, Beck, Voss, and McKeown (1984) definition of 
propositions, "a cohesive set of units of meaning" (49). The 
number of propositions for each matched story also appears in the 
top part of Table 6. The last column reports the average number 
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of propositions per incoherence. The relative standing of the 
stories is the same whether the number of words or the number of 
propositions is used to provide a measure of the relative 
frequency of the incoherences. 
Results for Unmatched Stories 

The second part of Table 6 shows a comparison between 
publishers for one-third of the remaining stories in each basal' s 
final book. Starting with the first story in each final book, we 
analyzed every third story in the same way we had analyzed the 
matched stories. These analyses were done to see if the matched 
stories were representative of the other stories in the book. 

Frequency of incoherences . A comparison of means and 
standard deviations for the average number of words/incoherence 
for the matched stories and the remaining selections appear in 
Table 7. The patterns for words per incoherence are generally 
consistent for the matched and unmatched stories though there is 
a shift in rank for Houghton Mifflin and Distar. This shift in 
rank can be explained in part, we believe, because we *'forced" 
the matched analysis with Houghton Mifflin by including an 
expository selection from the third book, ^'Footprints , " because 
none existed in the fourth book, "Honeycomb." If we removed the 
Houghton Mifflin expository passage, "Real Dinosaurs," Houghton 
Mifflin then averages 111.7 words between incoherences for the 
matched selections. Houghton Mifflin would then be the most 
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consistent of the four programs across matched and unmatched 
selections • 



Insert Table 7 about here. 



Discussion and Implications 
The clear answer to how similar the four reading programs we 
analyzed are on measures of instruction, practice, and text is 
that, with the exception of consonant sound instruction in the 
three analytic phonics programs and the percentage of text-tied 
comprehension questions, these four programs vary considerably. 
The next portion of this paper addresses major issues and 
coi :erns that stem from these findings. 
Decoding 

Discussion of the decoding aspects of these four programs 
will focus on four issues: discontinuity between levels within 
programs, variance in the emphasis on vowels, the major 
differences in the percent of words actually read using skills 
taught in the analytic and phonics programs, and the striking 
differences between these analytic and synthetic phonics 
programs . 

Discontinuity between levels within programs . We are unable 
to understand or explain why a program would deliberately range 
in emphasis on consonant sounds, as the meaning-emphasis programs 
do in their first four or five books. The patterns found in these 
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three programs do not suggest planning for introductions, 
practice, or consolidation of consonant sounds • 

Variance in the treatment of vowel s ♦ The questions raised 
about consonant sound practice are equally, if not even more, 
appropriate for vowel introduction and practice. Of the three 
analytic phonics programs, only Houghton Mifflin has vowel 
practice in the first book* How do the other programs expect 
students to identify words beyond the hints they receive from 
beginning consonants? 

App lication of phonics . Our analyses replicate Beck and 
McCaslin's findings that although each of the analytic phonics 
programs has thousands of practices on individual letter sounds, 
sound blends, and letter-naming, they then provide students very 
little opportunity to apply phonics skills to read words in 
isolation. When this is the case, students certainly have 
"hints** about which words are which from the beginning 
consonants, but virtually no help beyond that. A logical 
question that follows, then, is why provide all of this practice 
of sounds within words when so little use is made of it? 

Analytic and synthetic phonics , revisited . The differences 
between the analytic and synthetic phonics programs in this 
analysis are striking. Of particular interest are six variables. 
First, vowels receive almost as much attention as consonants in 
the synthetic phonics program. This difference exists despite 
the fact that there are only five vowels in the English language 
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to be learned in their long and short versions in comparison to 
21 consonants. Why is this? The vowel sounds are much harder to 
discriminate from each other than are all but a few consonants 
Cp^y A» l^y for example). Second, blending is taught only in 

the synthetic phonics program, and it is in fact needed only 
there, for reasons already discussed. 

The third difference involves rhyming. Distar Reading 
Mastery presents rhyming in a utilitarian way, orally first and 
then with short lists of words. The teacher is directed to use 
the word, "rhyme," and then to have the students read the list as 
the teacher repeats the phrase, "rhymes with xxx," etc. With 
this procedure, there is little room for students to doubt why 
they are learning to rhyme. The analytic programs typically 
present considerably less rhyming, except for Harcourt, Brace, 
Jovanovich which in fact has more practice. In the analytic 
phonics programs, teachers are usually directed to have students 
"notice how the words are similar," or otherwise generate the 
concept of rhyming. 

Fourth, in the synthetic phonics program students use 
virtually everything they are taught that can be classified as 
"phonics" to read words. Therefore, there is a certain 
efficiency in the total instructional approach. Fifth, there is 
a clear progression in the number of vocabulary words read only 
in the synthetic phonics program, whereas the number of 
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vocabulary words read per book fluctuates substantially within 
and between the analytic phonics programs • 

Finally we found that the meaning— emphasis programs purport 
to teach sight words and words in context when, in fact, 
instruction in these strategies is minimal and inconsistent. In 
short, we are saying that these meaning-emphasis programs do not 
do what they say they are doing. Students in these programs may 
in fact depend substantially on the large amount of analytic 
phonics practice they receive to figure out words. If this is in 
fact the case, careful links between analytic phonics practice, 
words in isolation, and vocabulary in connected text might 
facilitate student performance. 
Comprehension 

Discussion of differences in comprehension instruction and 
practice will focus on: the implications of interactions that 
focus students' attention on the text instead of elsewhere; 
informed hunches about the logical increase in need for 
background knowledge questions; and speculation about summary 
questions • 

Text— tied emphasis . We would argue that programs that focus 
students* attention on text as soon as they begin reading 
demonstrate to students that they are to use the text to answer 
some questions as they read. All four of these programs have 
high text— tied emphasis . 
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Increasing background knowledge emphasis > We would also 
argue that logically, programs should include ever-increasing 
numbers of background knowledge questions. As reading selections 
become increasingly los^ded with information, students may not 
relate information in the text spontaneously to their 
experiences. The early first grade basal reading selections 
typically are about very familiar circumstances and events. 
Familiar, unambiguous content should reduce the need for 
background knowledge questions from the teacher. We would argue, 
however, that a well-designed beginning reading program would 
include some background know ^dge, text-explicit, and text- 
implicit questions in even the earliest reading materials to 
engage students from the very beginning in reading as the 
interactive processing of what they know and what is in the text. 
The four programs accomplish this goal. 

Irregularity of summary questions . One of the strangest 
patterns for comprehension interactions in these four programs is 
the irregular appearance of summary questions. If we merely 
examine the pattern for summary questions in the Houghton Mifflin 
program, we see that over three-fourths of the yearns practice 
with summary questions took place in the first book, **Rockets." 
Why? The entire "Rockets'* book is less than 1400 words long. 
The stories are short, and, therefore, there is very little to 
summarize. Houghton Mifflin's final first grade hook, 
"Honeycomb," on the other hand, with just under 7,000 words of 
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text and only 10 stories, had only 10 summary questions. It 
makes intuitive sense that the importance of summary questions 
should grow as students read longer and longer selections. 

What do/did "meaning-emphasis " and "code-emphasi s " mean in 
these programs ? Taken together, our talleys for decoding plus 
our talleys for comprehension interactions represent virtually 
all of the practice teachers are directed (in their respective 
manuals) to give. Therefore, a simple way to classify programs 
along the meaning-emphasis to decoding-emphasis cont: nuum is to 
add together the total number of decoding and comprehension 
instructional interactions in the programs and then compare the 
percentage of each. These results appear in Table 8. 



Insert Table 8 about here. 



These simple calculations do, in fact, support our contention 
that these four programs place differently along a continuum from 
meaning-emphasis to code-emphasis. Distar Reading Mastery is 
clearly code-emphasis. Houghton Mifflin is fairly clearly 
meaning-emphasis, and Ginn and Harcourt Brace fall between. 

It is interesting to note that these figures show that the 
three analytic phonics programs actually have very similar 
numbers of total interactions for decoding and comprehension, 
while Distar Reading Mastery has less than two-thirds the total 
number of interactions. 
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Comprehensibilitiy 

The overall pattettx^ q;^ incox^sistency between and within the 
four programs in regair^ to d^aodXxig and comprehension are not as 
consistent as our mea&uiT^s o£ comprehensibility. There are 
fairly consistent dif^^iT^nces in the coherence of stories in the 
final book of Houghton I^tfflin, "Honeycomb," and in the Distar 
Reading Mastery storte^* THe most important issues raised by our 
analysis of the storie^ t^hese four programs are: why we 
believe the compreheixs4b>tlit:y of. the selections is important; 
differences in the nu^t^t of selections; qualitative differences 
in btoriea beyond meas^iT^s o£ incoherence; and variance in the 
adaptations from and xp^e of trade book selections* 

Importance of co^^^hensibillty * We argue that the 
comprehensibility of fiiT^t ^tade reading materials, in 
particular, should be as high as possible. Why? It is generally 
accepted that beginnit^g ^ead^rs toust expend a certain amount of 
cognitive processing ^ff^rt simply to figure out the words before 
them. By the end of fif^t grade few students have mastered 
enough decoding skills ^^th a large enough range in vocabulary to 
have achieved automatiCit:y . Therefore, for most six- and seven- 
year-olds it is reasotxal?).e t:o assvmie that some effort must be 
devoted to decoding, w^^i^e the same time, they must try to 
derive meaning from \9h^t they are reading. It seems logical to 
assume that if the tejc^ ^heg^ students read is ambiguous, 
disconnected J, or focu^^d on information they probably lack as 
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background knowledge, students may have an even more difficult 
time figuring out the meaning of what they read. Text containing 
numerous incomprehensibilities may place a heavy burden on 
begitinit^g readers. Using our system of analysis, the Har court. 
Brace, Jovanovich selections are quite consistently 
incoiJipr^ltiensible* The Ginn selections vary considerably in their 
compjreh^nsibility, and Houghton Mifflin and Distar Reading 
Mastery ^re very comprehensible. Why? How are these programs 
diff eretxt? 

£^ -E£5^^ faQoks or trad e book adaptations « Houghton 
Mifflin uses a substantial n-unber (27%) of reprinted or 
moderately adapted stories, starting with their fourth book, 
"Honeycombs" Almost 25% of the Ginn selections are adapted from 
trade books or folktales, but the adaptations appear to be much 
more substantial than those made by Houghton Mifflin. In fact, 
Ginn begins using adapted selections much sooner than Houghton 
Mifflin^ but the earlier use of trade stories and books appears 
to h^ve forced Ginn to make more adaptations in the original 
text. therefore, the very early use of adaptations seems to have 
created ^ serious problem while apparently trying to solve 
another one, exposing children to "good" literature, Harcourt, 
Brace, Jovanovich, on the other hand, has only about c?% 
selections from trade books and/or stories. 

Distar Reading Mastery's stories are very comprehensible for 
quite different reasons from those that we can attribute to 
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Houghton Mifflin. None of the Distar stories is either an 
adaptation or tradebook. Virtually all of the Distar Reading 
Mastery stories are conversations between characters, usually 
animals. These conversations are explicit, regardless of their 
topic. Therefore, they are very easy to understand. 

Some justifiably argue that lower grade basal programs story 
selections have as their major functions to provide "practice 
text" for vocabulary words. We accept this argument and 
therefore chose to analyze only those stories at the end of the 
first grade programs, thereby limiting our analysis for'^the 
entire series to decoding and comprehension interaction specified 
in the teachers' editions. 

But, are these stories great literature? Houghton Mifflin 
uses several classic children's stories in their original form, 
thus exposing children to several very well-x^^itten, 
entertaining, comprehensible stories. Furthermore, Houghton 
Mifflin appears to increase the number of trade book selections 
in their second and third grade programs. 

Concluding Remarks 

The results of this and subsequent basal reader analyses for 
grades 2—5 will hold prominent places in developing a 
causal model of reading comprehension development (Meyer, Linn, & 
Hastings, 1985). Work on data reduction procedures are in- 
progress to produce a score for each dimension of the four 
programs' decoding, comprehension, and text characteristics. 
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For, regardless of the debate on the superiority of beginning 
reading programs in the field of reauu-ag research, there is 
consensus that students' abilities to comprehend what they read 
is the common goal, with reading defined as "the process of 
constructing meaning from written texts" (Anderson, Hiebert, 
Scott, & Wilkinson, 1985, p. 7). 

Other analyses of instructional programs have given only 
pieces of the complex mosaic of first grade reading instruction. 
It is our contention that a prerequisite to understanding 
variance in student achievement both between program and within 
classroom differences is systematic analyses of numerous 
variables such as the basic characteristics of the instructional 
materials used, the amount of time teachers allocate to 
instruction, the frequency and type and sequence of teacher- 
student interaction, and teachers' distribution of turns* These 
classroom variables must then be placed in the proper context of 
students' lives — outside school as well as inside classrooms — in 
order to understand accurately and fully what is causing some 
students to become able to construct meaning from text 
successfully while others cannot. 

What are the implications from these analyses of textbooks? 
And finally, what message is there in this analysis for publishers? 

Implications for textbook selectors . Basal reading programs 
are packed with exercises, and the variability found in these 
four programs suggest that it may be difficult if not impossible 
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to get a sense of the prograiix»s structure with a quick sampling 
procedure • It appears important to look at decoding, 
comprehension, and comprehensibility interactions to have a sense 
of what a total "program" is like. These analyses suggest that 
whereas one program does a comprehensive job in one area, another 
program does a better job in another area. Since no one series 
seems to do a good job in aH areas, after teachers and 
administrators establish their objectives, they may then try to 
find the series that best ijiatcties their needs. 

Characteristics jof an effective program . It is our informed 
judgment that an effective beginning reading program must present 
decoding exercises that are then applied when students read words 
in isolation and in context- Otherwise, why bother to present 
those thousands of exercises? In addition, shouldn't that 
program either present consonants and vowels in isolation as well 
as some mechanism such as blending or rhyming for putting the 
subskills together, or systematically differentiate sight words 
and decodable words and then provide instructional practice for 
students on words dependent Upon their classification. Also, 
might it not make sense for i^eaning-emphasis programs to teach 
students how to figure out words from context instead of 
providing simplistic exercises? Furthermore, shouldn't a program 
focus on comprehension as goon as students begin decoding words 
and then present instruction and practice as an interactive 
process that combines what students know with what appears in the 
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text in an organized, somewhat planned way? And, last, but 
certainly not least, might the stories and other student 
selections be as comprehensible as possible to reduce the work 
load for young readers struggling to figure cut what the text is 
while also figuring out what it means. 

Message jto publishers . How many of the inconsistancies an " 
overall questions raised in this analysis might be avoided? How 
many of these problems are the result of many persons working 
independent.!-- on one book in the program? Then, how might 
overall characteristics of the programs be monitored during 
development? Computer programs could certainly keep track of 
skills, words, and text characteristics, thereby almost certainly 
helping to keep track of what is taught when and how often. Most 
programs would be strengthened by a more logical and carefully 
controlled progression of introduction and sequential practice. 

Since it appears that there are well written trade books 
that can be used even at the first grade level, we would 
encourage publishers to use them whenever possible with as few 
adaptations as they can manage. In addition, since the 
expository texts we analyzed were consistently more incoherent 
than the narrative texts, we would suggest that basal publishers 
review expository trade books to incorporate them into their 
programs or delay using expository passages until the series has 
introduced more reading vocabulary and can, therefore, produce 
more coherent text. 
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Table 1 
First Grade 
Decoding Instruction and Practice 



Analytic Phonics I^gaders 
Consonant Vowel Sound Letter ^^^^^^ °^ 

Level Sounds Sounds Blends Naming Rules Rhyming Voc;abii;^ary Kotds Words in Text 

Houghton Mifflin, 1979 

"Rockets" 628 211 35 237 0 82 ^33 1,394 

C 

"Surprises" 16^1 0 188 230 8 37 57 lj48 

D 

"Footprints" 227 28 205 219 0 0 139 2,323 

E 

"Honeycomb" l|Oi 6 40 122 0 0 ^8 6,799 



Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1983 

1 

"Sun Up" 497 0 0 244 0 0 ^2 2U 

2 

"Happy Morning" 234 0 0 205 0 45 ilO 1,384 

3 

"Magic Afternoon" 231 0 89 50 0 46 1^2 1,670 

4 

"Sun and Shadow" 42 132 255 100 10 100 1^3 5,141 

5 

"Together We Go" 344 284 107 71 0 101 138 8 758 



Table 1 (Continued) 



Level 



2 

"Pocketful of 
Sunshine" 

3 

"A Duck is 
a Duck" 

4 

"Helicopters 
and 

Gingerbread" 
5 

"May I CoDie In?" 
6 

"One to Grow On" 



Consonant 
Sounds 



669 



165 



65 

270 
192 



Analytic Phonics 

Vowel Sound Letter 
Sounds Blends Naming 

Ginn, 1976 



0 0 



254 28 



109 12 



183 144 



94 70 



301 



22 



12 



13 



10 



12 



13 



Readers 
Number of 



Rules Rhyming Vocabulary Words Words in Text 



38 



36 



11 



160 
253 
384 



1,937 



523 



I, 767 
5,689 

II, 066 



47 



Table 2 
Distar Reading Mastery, 1983 

Synthetic Phonics ^^^^^"^^ 
Sounds in Isolation Number of 

lessons Consonants Vowels Blending Rhymng Vocabulary Words Words in Text 

1-32 2i(6 168 757 215 13 o 

33-64 2i|8 li|9 ^8 63 235 64 

65-96 2)2 ll|7 0 0 287 434 

97428 210 138 0 0 349 1,914 

129-160 173 181 0 0 352 3,507 



49 



Table 3 



Summary Basal Reading 
Decoding Materials Analysis 



Program 

Words 

c« , XT ^ 1 . hK&nt Words Vocabulary in 
^^^s Rules Rhynilng Sounds Blending Rhyming Read Using Phonics Words Stories 



Harcourt, 
Brace 

Jovanovlch, 

1983 23^9 670 10 292 



Dlstar 
Reading 
Mastery, 
1983 



ERIC 



Glnn, 

'''^ 35 871 20,982 



< 10 ^25 17,164 



Houghton 
Mifflin, 



m 805 2?8 > 96 1236 5,919 



50 51 



Table l\ 



Level 



C 

II 



First Grade 
Comprehension Interactions 

Houghton Mifflin, 1979 

Word, Word, Sentence Sentence Picture 

Text Text Text Text Text Texf n i 

m^^m^rn^. im.. um^ s-, ...tio. opMon 



B 

"Rockets" 76 ,7,, 

27^ m U5 26 63 15 37 32 

'''''''''' 130 227 253 73 U 0 24 28 24 

D 

« 213 208 108 55 , 40 « 30 

E 

« ™ W 95 m 10 « 58 39 



Harcourt, Brace j Jovanovich, 1983 



1 

"Sun Up" 1 8 



2 

"Happy Horning" 17 6 130 
3 

"Magic Afternoon" 50 137 Ug 5^ 



^3 19 53 39 11 20 26 17 
31 12 8 39 10 14 



18 Ik 5 16 26 21 



Sun & Shadow" U 2 
5 



"6 39 83 27 55 ^ 77 14 



"Together We go" 134 341 ' 439 341 47 34 63 



ERIC 



24 



61 24 35 



Table 4 (Continued) 



Level 



2 

"Pocketful of 
Sunshine" 42 

3 

"A Duck is a Duck" 49 
4 

"Helicopters and 
Gingerbread" 2 

5 

"May I Come In?" 7 
6 

"One to Grow On" 78 



Word, Word, Sentence Sentence Picture 

Text Text Text ^ Text Text , Text Background 
Explicit Implicit Explicit Implicit Explicit Implicit Summary Knowledge Prediction Opinion 



12 
41 

43 
130 
341 



101 
57 

81 
196 
316 



Ginn, 1976 



519 
92 

68 
213 
215 



75 
15 



312 
30 

30 
55 
45 



17 
7 

32 
24 
20 



10 
14 

23 
79 
96 



23 
17 

15 
44 
87 



16 
15 

10 
55 
39 



Lessons 1-32 13 0 

Lessons 33-64 119 0 

Lessons 65-96 23 0 

Lessons 97-128 0 0 

Lessons 129-160 0 0 



Supplement for Low Stanine Students 
Distar Reading Mastery, 1983 



0 
0 

49 
221 
2:1 



0 
0 

12 
57 
72 



0 
4 

17 
28 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
3 

17 
21 



54 




55 



Table 5 

First Grade Reading 
Summary Materials Analysis: Comprehension 

«o.d,TE Word.TI Sentence. TE Sentence, TI Picture Summary Medge Prediction Opinion 
Exp. /imp, 



'''' 1192 85^ «5 273 80 128 167 125 

396^. 



^2]^5 i>^y> text'wied 



23M21 U2 213 100 m 

2776 



= 902 text-tied 



'''' ■ "1 1107 109 ^72 100 272 181 I35 

3465 



2222 " text-ded 



i« » «i m 0 0 0 M 0 « 



837 

^ = 90Z text-ti?d 



57 



Table 6 



Hatchet) Selections: 
Publisher 



Houghton lllfflln 
Harcourt, Brace, Javanovlch 
ninn 

Dlstar Reading Hastery 

Houghton HlffUn 
Harcourt, Brace, Javanovlch 
Clnn 

Dlstar Reading Mastery 

Houghton Hifflln 
Harcourt, Brace, Javanovlch 
Glnn 

Dlstar Reading Mastery 



Unmatched Selections: 
Title 



"One Frog, Two Frogs" 
"Lucy Didn't Listen" 
"Husu and the Night Noises"* 
"Little Raccoon and the 
Thing In the Pool" 



"Going to School" 
"Frogs" 

"The Big Race" 

•'Paper Nests" 

"The Beautiful Turtle" 

"Happy Scared" 

"Maria Martinez, Artist" 

"The Bremen Band" 



ComprehensiblUty Analysis: Hatched and Unmatched Selections 



Story Type 



Title 



Number of 
Incoherences 



f 


"Cookies" 


4 


p 


"Animal Art Show'' 




p 


"Three In a Tree" 


20 


p 


, "The Fat Eagle" 


1 


D 


"Ira Sleeps Over" 


7 


D 


"The New Boy It, School" 


22 


D 


"Freckles" 


25 


D 


"A Han Liked to Co Fost" 


1 


E 


"Real Dinosaurs" 


16 


E 


"Trees and Paper" 


13 


E 


"Building a Road" 


5 


E 


None exists 





Number of 
yords 

/llO 

462 
241 

846 
317 
282 
248 

175 
131 
239 



Average H 
Hptds/Incoher. 

102.5 
14.0 
23.1 
241.0 

120.9 

14.4 

U.3 
248.0 

10.9 
10.1 
47.B 



Number of 
ProDosltlons 



•Average 
Prop./lncoher. 



Number of Uords 



474 
797 
712 



Number of Incoherences 
Houghton HlffUn, 1979 



1249 



312 
220 
458 
133 
380 
135 
144 
658 



9 



Harcourt, Brace, Javanovlch, 1983 

22 
17 
15 
4 

16 
17 
U 



66 


16.5 


60 


1.8 


57 


2.9 


28 


28.0 


144 


20.6 


44 


2.0 


46 


1.8 


27 


27.0 


33 


2.1 


20 


1.5 


25 


5.0 



Average Number of Hords/Incohercnce 



79.0 
113.8 
142.4 

133.8 



14.2 
12.9 
28.6 
33.3 
23.8 
7.9 
13.1 
82.3 



58 



ERIC 



59 



Table 6, Continued 



^'"^'^ ""^"^^ °f Incoherences Average Number of Hords/lncoherence 

Clnn, 1976 



"May Ling' a Pictures" 324 3 . 

"A Balloon That Works" 210 S ;,n 

"Sights of the City" 511 

"Mother Tine" 259 

"The Other Side of the Mountain" 929 26 

"The Boy and the Wolf" 448 9 



18 28.4 
8 32.4 



Dlstar Reading Mastery, 1983 



35.7 
49.8 



"The Duck and the Mean Pig" 107 1 

"The Fat Fox and his Brother" 111 0 11 A 

"The Pig that Bit His Leg" 107 0 n 0 

"Finding Some Fun on the Moon" 120 1 ,,„'„ 

"Bill Went Fishing" 203 2 m l 

"An Old Horse and an Eagle" 149 0 J?, ? 

"The Red Toothbrush" 118 3 "J'" 



60 



ERIC 



Table 7 

Words Per Incoherence 
for Matched and Unmatched 
Stories 



Publisher 

Houghton Mifflin 

Harcourt, Erace, 
Javanovich 

Ginn 

Dlstar Reading Mastery- 



Matched Stories 
X SD 



78.1 



(53.91) 



12.8 ( 2.37) 

27.4 (18.62) 
244.5 ( 4.95) 



Unmatched Stories 
X SD 



118.5 



(29.24) 



27.0 (23.99) 
49.38 (29.68) 
104.97 (32.99) 



ERIC 



82 



Table 8 

Total Decoding and Comprehension Talleys and Result Program 
Percentages 





Interactions 




Percent 


of Interactions 


Program 


Decoding 


Comprehension 


Total 


Decodln,'5 


•Comprehension 


Ginn 


2680 


3822 


6502 


41% 


59% 


HBJ 


33C1. 


3100 


6401 


52% 


48% 


HM 


2413 


4215 


6623 


36% 


64% 


SRA 


2955 


927 


388:: 


76% 


24% 



ERIC 



63 



Figure 1 

Houghton Mifflin 1979 Teacher's Guide for Footprints Unit 7 example of 
decoding instruction, p. 148 



LANGUAGE 
ARTS: 
WRITING 

(spelling) 



'ing Ending (Doubling Final Consonant) (Decoding Skills 1 1 4a. 1 1 4d) 

Printy»A andyf^Amg on the board. You know these words. What are they' What 
let^rs were added to the word/.A to make the word fishing? . . . You knlw 'thaUhe 
endmg may be added to some words to make other wfrds. Sav'.W soft to 
yourself and hsten for the sounds that the letters ing stand for. . . . W^n vou s e the 

Vrint stop. You know this word. What is it? 

Print ^ro^pmy below stop. You know this word. too. What is it? . . . Point to stoo 
pmg and say: Was this word made by adding the ing ending? ... To what smaller 
word was ,ng added? . . . What else was added besides the m/endinl°. You know 

wo"d isTT^H w" ^"''"^ ''''' '° ^ consonan of r 

word IS doubled before the ending is added 



ERIC 
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Figure 2 

Houghton Mifflin 1979 Teacher:s Gu^ 7 3^3^,,^^ 

decoding instruction, the paragraph below is the model tor the words in the 
paragraph above, p* 1A7, p. 368 



Discriminating Among Words (Decoding Skill 1 1 8) 
See page 368 for model. 

Words to be checked: wait, after, animals, stopping 
Word rows: want wait walk 

after away are 

animals and animal 

stopped stopping surprise 



Discriminating Among Words (Decoding Skill 1 1 8) 

Print the following words on the board: 

day dog did 

Then say; Which of .iicse words is the word dog? . . . Have a pupil come and point 
to dog. If a pupil points to the wrong wocd, show the pupil that Word and the basal 
word being checked, one above the other, and help the pupil discover the differences 
between them. 

Use the same procedure with each of the following rows of words. The basal words 
:o be checked for instant recogiution are man. house, like. nalk. but. nay, and iitr/e. 



can 


man 


mom 


have 


here 


house 


look 


like 


lion 


walk 


with 


w-'^nl 


big 


bus 


but 


we 


way 


away 


lion 


little 


like' 



ERIC 
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Figure 3 

Houghcon Mifflin 1979 Teacher Guide f^^ Footprints Unit 7 examples of 
vocabulary instruction in context, p. 147 



LANGUAGE 
ARTS: 
GRAMMAR 

(sentence 
sense) 



Prepare the foHowing word and punctuation cards or use the cards for Unit 7 from 
the fVord Card Set for faoiprints: After, animals (2). at, Dadj for, funny, get, going. 
He's, iUy is, like, play, real, 5ee, stopping, that, the (4), there, tickers, to (2), us, wait, 
we'll. You'll, zoo, comma, period (4), 

Say: Peter's two cousins, Wayne and Sonia, were visiting 
him for the weekend. It was Saturday afternoon, and 
the three children were on their way to Peter's school to 
sec an animal puppet show. Peter's father was going to 
meet the children in front of the library and then go lo 
the play with them. 

Let's see if you can choose the xight words to show what Peter said to Wayne 
and Soma as the three children came in sight of the library. 

Text to be built: 

Dad is stopping there to wait for us. 
He's going to get the tickets. 
You'll like the funny animals in the play 
After that, we'll see real animals at the zoo. 

Ask: Where will Dad wait? . . . (in front of the library) 
Who will get the tickets? . . • (Dad) 

What will Peter, Wayne, Sonia, and Dad do after the play? . . . (see real 
animals al the zoo) 



ERIC 
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Figure 4 

Houghton Mifflin 1979 Teacher Guide f^ 7 example of 

vocabulary instruction using letter^sound associations and context. The 
paragraph below is the model for use with the words in the paragraph above, 
p. 149, p. 369 

Using Letter-Sound Associations and Context (Decoding Skill 1 1 5a) 
See pages 369-370 for modeL 
Print: paint 

Say: When Jeff finished his picture, he said, **I really like to " 

Checking words: color (wrong sounds) 
part (no sense) 

Print: jump 

Say: Look at that frog 

Checking words: jeep (no sense) 

hop (wrong sounds) 

Print: hiU 

Say: Can you climb to the top of the ? 

Checking words: mountain (wrong sounds) 
hall (no sense) 

Print: bed 

Say: Dad called, "Time for 




Checking words: dinner (r^rong sounds) 
bud (nc sffnse) 

Using Letter-Sound Associations and Context (Decoding Skill 1 1 5a) 

Say: I am going to print on the board a word that you may not have read before but 
that you know if you hear it. Then 1 will say a sentence that ends with that word, but 
I won't say the word. Use what you know about the sounds the letters in the word 
stand for and use the sense of the rest of the words :n the sentence to decide what 
the word is. 

Print back on the board. Now listen: Every morning I walk lo school and every 

afternoon I walk . 

What is [he word? Point to back. 

How did you know it wasn't Iwme? . . . (Home fws r/n- v. rcng bes,.-win^ 
and enJini^ sounds. ) 

How did you know il wasn't book? . . . (Dook docsni make sense y.-iih ./.e 
oi/ier words in (he sentence.) 

Erase btwk and print nwdi. Now listen: YouM better start for home riahl now 

while it's not raining very 

VVnat is the word? Point to much. 

How did ycu know it wasn't hard:^ . . . (Hard has the wrong beginning and 
ending sounds. ) 

How did you know it wasn't '"otch? . (Match doesn't make sense with 
the other words in the sentence. \ o 7 



Figure 5 

Ginn 1976 Teachers Edition Helicopters and Glngerbreaci Unit 2, examples of 
vocabulary presented in context, p. 50, p. 56 



m PREPARATION FOR READING 



INFORMATION FOR THE TEACHER 
VOCABULARY 
Basic 

animals needs she helicoplers airport 

DecodabI& (uords lo be read independently) 
big men in 



INTRODUCING VOCABULARY 

Special Materials 
Word card: helicopters 
Picture card: helicopter 

Place Che picture ofihe helicopter in ihecard holder and 
have it identified. H^.ve the title or the book recalled, and 
identify the word helicopters on the cover. Display the wnrd 
card Tor helicopters. Explain that the second unit of the book 
will contain stones aboui helicopters and that in the first 
story Iherf: is a man who needs a helicopter. Write on the 
chalkboard. 

He needs a helicopter. 

^ Read the sentence to the pupils. Have the new wnrJ 

needls located and underlined. Tel! the children thai if it were 
a woman ^ho needed a helicopter, the sentence would read 

She needs a helicopter. 



Add the sentence to the chalkboard and have it read. 
Have she underlined. 

Explain that bomeiimes animals need helicopters. 
Write the following sentences: 

Animals need heLcopters. 

A helicopter can help the ar mals. 

Have the sentences read, providing help as needed. Have 
the word animals underlined in each sentence. 

Ask the pupils where they 'ihiiik helicopters oRen land. 
Talk very bnerty about airports. 

Write the following sentence. Have it read and the word 
airport underlined. 

Helicopters go to the airport. 

Now ask a volunteer to tocaic the word animals in one of 
the sentences, circle iL and read the sentence orally. Continue 
in this manner, giving each pupil a ch^-nce to circle one of the 
new vocabulary words and read the sentrnce in which it 
appears. 



ERIC 



[4] DEVELOPING READING SKILLS 



VOCABULARY 



Word recognliJon: Th« pupti will Mentiry the new 
vocabulary wordi. 

Splciai. MArtRiALS 

Word cards: airport, antmats. helicopters,. neeJu the 

Place the word cardt inAhe cord holder. nricHy review 
the new words by oving a word and h:ivine a vulunteer 
identify the appropriate word card. Finaliv. have all wttrds 
read orally. 

Write the followinc paragraph on the chalkboard. Il^ve 
•he pupih read it xiLnlly, Ask iomeone \o read it oiallv. 

HclKOpters are at the airport. 

Here's a bic hchutpier 

Kit I* in the hcln:c«ptcr 

She neciU the helicopter to help the animaU. 

Ne\t. have pupiU tjke lurn% underhnmu the r^ew uords 
in ihc pjf.iifraph. Hj\c several pupiU rcjJ atl the underlined 
wordk inJiv»UuatK. 

To help pupik rccognue the new vtKjbulary. distribute 
activity pace 



68 



olrport onlmola Sh« h«rtacpfer neec 




bfriM writh helicopter'^ 



,»c,.«i:aiqDiiEt: 



X Her* ore the 



*. They- 

-»omeit^*>g to eol 

.Bekx)pte£. 



S> Kim 



_«ia comm m*fT\ h«*o 



Figure 6 

Ginn 1976 Teachers Edition Helicopters and Gingerbread Unit 2 examples of 
decoding instruction, p, 57, p. 58 



DECODING 

Phonvmic analysis: Th» pupil will c»coda words 
containing lh« correspondences 'If/a as In !>• and 
/^/ce aa In Jinee (Introductory Activity), 

Um the foltowing on the chalkboard: he, we. me. 

Let a voluntC(.r read the words. Then ask the pupils what 
is alike in all the words. Have the letter e named and 
underlined in each word. Tell the puptts that in these words 
the letter e stands I'lir the glided vowel sound. Have all the 
pupHs read the words noting (he ;;lided (long) vowel sound. 

In another column write the Ibllowmg: sec. her. 

Give V4»iuntccr> :in opptiriunity to rt!ud these witrd^. 
Provide help u% needed. Then call ulicntmn in the iwii IcttcrN 
cr at the end ol'cach wttrd. Help the children discover ih.it 
thc^ letters stand lur the ^me glided tluii|!) vuwci M»und ihai 
is he;ird in hv, mc*. und tnr. Kead .fee and - c wiih tiie children 
and have ihe letters iliat stand tor the glided t^mi:! siiund 
underlir::d in each tMie. 

Now read the ItilUnnnc sei^ ol' words and ! jve individ* 
ua! pupiU repcjl the word in each pair ^ hat contains the same 
glided vowel M>und thai li heard in tw. 

handvfeci chin-cheek green-blue these* those 

heel'tiic knee-«risi cheeve*eraekers day-week 



DECODING 

Stnictursi anahrals: The pupil will decode words with 
Oie graptismlc bases eef. itt eed (Introouetory 
Activity). 

Wriic/eet on the chalkboard. Read «he word. Then wnic 
meet and beei in a vertical list under /eet. Ask a volunteer to 
And iJie word-part that is the same in all thrcr words. Have 
the words decoded, helptng as needed. Draw a vertical jir.e 
between the initial consonant letters aod the grophemic base 
eet to focus attention on the visual similarity or these three 
words. Have the words read again. 

Leave ihcliktorwordson the chalkboard and thenadapi 
the prcLcdiiig pritccdure Jtir dcciKjin^ the words uonljniing 
Ihe bjses eW and red. The lullowing words may be uset^ 

feel lerd 
heel seed 
peel weed 

Give help with word meanings as n Jed. Then read the 
Tollouing incnmpleie sentences. Ilatc the children read and 
circle a word on the chalkboard that cr npleteseach sentence. 

The back of your foot is called a (^^^ >{) 

To waiv you have to mv^ c your two <feel) 
IT) ou have a pet yuu need lu it every day. (feed) 

To help pupils decode wtirdsccniairiing graph inic bases 
ett. «W. and eeJ. Jikinhute activity page 21. 



Circle me ft4.4t«nca mat laits 
obouf eocti ptch ''■m. 
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Figure 7 

Harcourt Brace Jo van -rich 1983 Teachers Edition Magic Afternoon Unit 7 
examples rf vocabulary presented in context, p. T195, p. T196 



Kim ui oa ttii »mu 



A duci »w«ni in 
tht pond. 




The durL wpnl ip|«(h. 
. «plath' 



Km tooktJ at ih- duck. 
: jtoc up. *nd ttn. 
I She t«ai tcnrwH. 



%ktm ut «t ihf pond 
SpU»h hpni th« duck. 
\\'§i Kim wrl? 

TM AO 



Idrnlilimu wnrUv Usinu ,„nl('U jnil Ln.mliMlm. i»i 
•^h. Sj» ihe wofdi for ihe piciuns bcsidi each 
scnience on the bonom haii o< ihe page, ana have lu- 
pils repeal them, fhe ptciures are: 

iticeg. rabbil. ihip 
chatf. $hclt . shower 

Tell pupils 10 read ihe Iwo senienc s.lemK and com- 
plete ihem bv underlinini? ihe pjciure for Ihe wnrd ihat 
makes sense and alsg begins wilh ihe sound ihai jh 
stands for. 

See -Providing tot Individual DiiJeronces" tor dddi- 
mM lional practice with these skilU. 



wmud'-. Skills 



\ocal)ul.!rv ciDfl 
Review Wo ds 

Kevieuinu rr/end .urpr.e. uc^ u... D.splav 

read the iollowmg sentences. Have pupiK complete 
each one with one ol the anpUyed w.jrds. 

The carwasabic . fsurprrse^ 

The cat staved out m tne ram and roi 

twet) 

Mr. fig hi* a named Tunle. (inend> 

On Ihe mamc bon. Kabbn m 
W-lMhev Mouse', saTTr 



New Words and Un^uage Skills 

It'll pupiU ih.il ihi'v are i;«jjn« it) k-drn snrne v^ords thai 
HiIJ be in iho slorv ihev art' noinn to read. 

direct pupils to pane 75 ol Hvadinn Skills 2J3. 
Reading Skills 2 '3. Page 75 

Krcnuni/mi: su.»rM. spM. ^hv Dirw i pnpjis' alien- 
tnm In me picture al the top ol the pj^.. and have 
Ihem /pad Ihr hrsi <('nlenrc st\vniW, in the next wn* 
fence is one of our new words, iwom. The word iwom 
tetti us who! the duck did. II begioj with me some loLnd 
OS swing and mymM wiih )om. Reod ine »«r.]ence ond 
find tne word iwom. Display wnrd card H\ani. Have pu- 
pils irame su-j/n and compare it «iih the \vord card. 
Tell them to undeilme the new vvord and to ir^rc it in 
Ihe wniinR space. Have the traced .vord and the sen- 
tence read aloud. 

Display wnrd card spba,. CXirnejrt new word is splosh. 
Somelimei people ipiosh when ihey dive mlp water. 
Becd ine next sentence and t(om# ine word lotash. Ailer 
pupils compare their responses uuh the wordTard, 
have them underline spljsh eac; hme ii appears m'lhe 
sentence and trace it m the ivriltni' ^pace. Ha-.f ihe 
.iced word and the senience read aloud. 

To iresent the word itw. direct attention to Ihf next 
row anu sufiplv the lollowtng pt mics dues; The new 
woid begini with tne lome sound c- i ngdow ond rnymei 
with he. Display wciid card She, and repeal the under- 
lining and iracinR procedure. Have ihe Irated word and 
the sentence .-fad alc.ud. 

Uvinj; nrw vvftrtls Have pupils read the sentences 
at the boiiom ol the pajje. Tell them to under! ne the 
w»fd that correctly answers the question. 

K<foj;ni/inR the eulamaliim pmnl and comma 
Read the sc.- if nee in roy. two on pa^*? showinij by 
your expresstan the meanmn ol Ihe enclamalion point, 
.sk puptis what punclualton markv ihev see m the sen* 
t. n:e, (a comma and an enclan i.')n poinl| Then re- 
view wfiat the comn.a and the ekclamatinn pomi mean. 
Have pupils find anulher sentence m v^hich a cnmma 
separates wo..i> in a series. |l<r^l vi'nirnce rou three) 
Then have varuus pupils read each seniencc. observmi; 
ifie punctuation. 

findini; .»nleti'(Jent\ ni |irnntujii« Dirrcl pupik' at- 
tention to the sentence on pace 7i ih.il Iji-cms Kim 
hake. , . . Ask a rnp»l to n,»mf thi* him ord in the 
nem U'nience. f.S «• vs»)om do»i mo woid in* stond lor? 
(Kiml Whol woid m»^i*r hove been uied initeod of ine? 
(Krm) Have a pupil read Ihe senli-ncr. vubMituiioi: Kitn 
lor J^K Compare 'he int'anmi? nr ih. twn \HrMtms. 
helping p jpils to see that there k nci chance in mean- 
ing. 

Direct pupils to page 7<i nl R,*jatni: sk^^l\ i/j. 



Kara , , 

^ 

I Uurk Kol a lurpritr 

I t'tJm Mr Fig. 



II wis«ndrwtih 

.Mr Km \n hii rar. 



Thfv wpiii uf) Ihe hitl. 4nd 
I Ihrn lht\ went lo the htniw. 



Th ^ turp riM wn from Mr. Fit 
[t_«_«^«jide wirhNtr. 
It uai 1 w4iion fidif. 
fUbbil vreni wiih Mr. Fi^. 
Then Mr. Fm we p> lo \hr htnito. 




Readmg skjfli 2/3. Poge 76 

Recotfni/inq rrom. uitb. thvn On tnis Poge we will 
mwf me lest of me new words ,n our ilory. One ol our 
now woioi II m me tnit lenlence Thti word ii irom. Reod 
tne lenience iiienity ond Irome the new word U^Tplay 
word card ttcmu and ha.e pupils compare the word on 
Ihe card unh the word Ihev are l^amm^. Then tell them 
to underline the new ysncd and lo trace il m the wriiini? 
space. Have the traced vvord and ihc s*- i.ence read 
aloud. 

Anomer one of our new word ii m Ihe next lentence. t 
beg.ni l.ke web with w. Thii new word ti with, aood the 
sentence. Ha»e pupHs irame the word iwt/i. compart* it 
with the ssord card, underline il. and trace tl. Have the 
traced and the sentence read aloud. 

Our other new word n m me next lenience, this new 
word begini wim tti« ,ome louno as ihey or\o ftiymet 
wilh men. havr pupiK read Ihe sentence. M\ the uord 
atnud. train.. ,i. ,,id (ortipa.e il uilh the s.ord card. 
Then h.Ho them undertme the word lh"r» in the <.en. 
lence ancl trace it. Have Ihe irjced uord and the ven- 
lence read aloud. 

Usinit ni'^s vuirii* Direc; attention tn lhi» picture «t 
Ihr huttori, m the paije. Have puh.ts Ihe i.ve sen. 
t« nr ew h.^sirte it .uid -ncfi-rl-ne h une that ti-iu about 
Hu« vtivrv 11 Ihe boi- ^ ibnw n. 



' IMiini me.chvvorcU.vMul ;r 

' " n ,„M,„ iM ,1,,. u.irrt. . rand..m ,.r,,,., j^,, 
l»'lwr.tdlhintaiui»d 

1^ ^'1' ••Pri...flmi» u,. inrliwriual I)rJt,.r,.nf «.v 
^ '"»n.il practice ^\>ih tne*H sk.llv. 
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Figure 8 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 1983 Teachers Edition Magic Afternoon Unit 7 
examples of decoding instruction, p. T194, p. T201 




Preparing 
i to Read 



Ora/ Acthities 

'^t'^ntni/ir-j iMHMl Oisplav if.^ i^ircJ sb^auw 

»«H initijJ Kt\ . and h.ui' ouinU ulfntux iMr f>Kluri'. 
Oott >nOf D*9in wifji tn» iom» wunq jnodow? fyBji 
Oo€t sn^op o«gin witn in» lome loun^ g, inooow? (y^jj 
gjjo*. tnop. on<J tftgqow oil &»g)n wiih tn* lound. 

^ Whol l«ft«r jtondJ tor th« »ound 

ot m» b^^irtfting of lun? (5! When pup,|^ rcplv. wnto i 
on ihf chai«.Doard, ygu know ihv leiier rno* »lanos iq^ 

lound at tn* beginning of hot. W^gj ti If? IN Wnit- h 
J'i tnc oKfil ni tht* t Qgcs lun bfrgin \ne lomo 
K>uno Of tnooow ? [r\o\ do*s hot beg,„ ^.m Ihe lam* 
Wuno 01 Jftooow? inci No.'i ond h'logjtn^r itona for 
on* found mot 19 aiR^rtnt. 

\\nte ihoD on ifie chalkboard and ft.jjj jM* word. Wt 
toid tnoi tnop o^gmt wiin m» sam« lound 0> fnodow. 
Doet &hOD begin witn ih* torn* l*tieri g^ sno^ow? (yQjj 
W»ot Of* Ittl^rs? jsn] ihe v/i, 

D^lnbute indi\idual letter cards ih. s^x |hL> words 
^krA\ It'll pupiK to hnid up Iheir ^ard^ ^^^^^^ lime 
you MY * Hord fhai tcpni with the samt; ^t'und a> 
5/udow. 

thop. ship, shelt. sfiade. cat. short, jcc. ^!2iHfiv. 
shine, sand. fhaK 

Tell pupils 10 listen careiulK Ifi Ihe sentences Vou will 
b« reading. Ha\e thtrm i»o)d up thtMf cards 'imc 
sou sav ^ word ihai besms uilh the simf^ sound as 
tAado^v. Read the lollowmu: 

A j/fpcjnnul sail in isatcr- that ^f^jlfow. 

The J iJCC\ don <hed. 

S/ieWa and 5/iJron colled sheWj the 




^zz @ ^ 



ili«r ilie >h 



i The liltlfthtt wii 
1 on Ihv ih 




Written 4c(/v/f/es 

Wrilini; thr (JiKr^pi, j, Have pupils practice wriling 
Ihe letters sh on ihcir palms Wiih their index rmgers. 
Direct pupils to pagt* 74 of Raiding Skilh 2/3, 

Reading Skills 2/3, Page 74 

Direct attcniion to ihe key picture. Ask pupils lo read 
Ihe Word hftadovtj arid lo name the letters thjj stand 
for Its first sound, (jh) Have puDils trace the letters m 
Ihe wriimg space. 

Ki-htinu '•li' Direct attention 10 the two rows 

of pictures on l^^e top hail ol ihe page. Ihe pictures 
are: 

Thinjjs to weir: shoe, ihirt, mitlen 
Things al ihe seasnore: ihcivel . b^ll. shell 

5omi» pupils mav bi» jble to identify ihe pictures m 
each row and tdl the tjtegorv !o which all lhri»e pic- 
tures belcinj:. for othrr pupils, say the words tor ihe 
picturi'^ jnd have pupils repeal ihcm. lell the cati'i:of\ 
It pupik (id nnl voltmlfer it. for each ^o\v. hd\e pup*K 
traci' Ihe letters sh and then draw a line undi«r the pa- 
ture lor <»ach word that begins with the same ^ouna as 
v^adovi. 



Providing for 
Individual Differences 



\\{t\(i ViT\it c Ofttn::;^- 
Additional Practice 

Ki'i...n.,ri,L..i,H(Mf si, Read ihe tollowmp 
^ords. Ha.e pup.K clop iho.r hands each time vou sav 
J word lh.ii b^'^ms l.ke Jhjdou'. 

sh^. hinnv. sh^.. book, mouse, share, tell, should 
shon . China, shret. sharp ' 

ThI ,)up.U J Mor. obout a c-rl nomt^rl Sharon. When 
Sna,on qoe. tnoDDing, Jhe buy. onty ccrtom ihmgt sh. 
on y ouy. .ome...ng , „g^e beg.n. i,u h.r nom. 

'^••k ifu'sj- qut'sttuns: 

Would Sharon hu. a pail or a shnu-l' ta shosiM, 
Would shf huv a ..hirt or a hat^ (4 shini 
Would she huv shorts or a beltf ^honvi 
V\ould ^hi. buy a coat or a sU^^^u ia shawl* 
Would she buv socks or shoesr {shnvw 



ERIC 
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